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THE ELEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

On the first day of the present session of Congress, 
the Hon. S. S. Cox, of New York, introduced into the 
House of Representatives a resolution providing for the 
appointment of a committee on the Eleventh Census. 
The offering of this resolution calls attention to the near 
approach of another decennial enumeration, tinder the 
Constitution. It is most fortunate that the active, progres- 
sive, and enlightened statesman who framed the law of 
March 3, 1879, is still in Congress to apply the experience 
of the last census to the legislation for the next. Mr. 
Cox's promptitude shows that his interest in the subject 
has suffered no abatement. 

In undertaking a discussion as to what should be done 
towards the performance of this most important constitu- 
tional function, it will perhaps be well to recognize the 
fact that the preparations for the Eleventh Census are 
likely to be in some degree embarrassed by the financial 
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and other misfortunes which befell its immediate predeces- 
sor. The successive deficiency-appropriations for that 
work, the delays in the publication of some of the later 
volumes, together with the newspaper attacks upon the 
Census, which became epidemical in 1882 and 1883, have 
created, in the minds of most of those who have any im- 
pression at all on the subject, the belief that the Tenth 
Census was extravagantly expensive. Yet no opinion 
could be more unfounded. The fact is that, considering 
the new ground covered, the Tenth Census was a marvel 
of cheapness. Even if we leave out all consideration of 
the great extent and variety of statistical work then for 
the first time undertaken, and treat all this as having cost 
absolutely nothing, we shall still find that the cost of the 
Tenth Census, per capita of inhabitants, exceeded that of 
the Ninth Census by far less than the ratio in which the 
cost of the Ninth Census exceeded that of the Eighth.* 
Yet no one ever took exception to the expenditures of 
1870-72, and that work was finished to public satisfaction. 
A continuous progressive enhancement in the per capita 
cost of successive censuses is to be anticipated, even 
though the scope of enumeration be in no degree widened, 
by reason of the continually expanding detail f into which 

* The cost, per capita of inhabitants, of the last fonr censuses, exclusive 

of printing and engraving, was as follows : — 

Seventh Census, 1850 5.84 cents 

Eighth Census, 1800 8.25 " 

Ninth Census, 1870, 8.71 " 

Tenth Census, 1880, 9.G8 " 

The increase from 1860 to 1870 represents : (1) the advance in wages and salaries 
which took place during the war period, and which, in the main, has never 
been receded from ; (2) the addition of extensive statistical inquiries beyond 
what had been previously undertaken ; (3) the rendering of the familiar mat- 
ter of enumeration into vastly greater detail, as will appear in the next note. 

t Thus, in I860, the distribution of the population, according to ages, was 
into the following classes : under 1, 1-5, 5-10, 10-15, 15-20, 20-30, 30-40, and 
so on, by decennial periods upwards ; in all, 14 classes. In 1870, under the 
demand for more minute information regarding the number of persons of 
school age, of voting age, of military age, etc., the following classification was 
adopted: under 1, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5-10, 10-15, 15-18, 18, 18-20, 21, 21-5, 25-30, 
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the traditional classes of statistics will inevitably be 
drawn, under the ever-growing popular demand for local 
and minute information. On the other hand, if the scope 
of enumeration is to be widened, this must be paid for, 
and paid for handsomely. 

The cost of the Ninth Census, 1870, was, in round num- 
bers, $3,360,000, exclusive of printing and engraving. 
With the population of that period, the per capita cost 
was, therefore, 8.71 cents per head. The cost of the 
Tenth Census, including both enumeration and compila- 
tion, but excluding, as in the former case, printing and 
engraving, was $4,853,350, which, with the population of 
1880, yields a cost per head of 9.68 cents ; leaving the 
total cost of all the new work, then for the first time 
undertaken, as well as of the vastly increased detail into 
which the traditional matter of enumeration was rendered, 
less than one cent per head of the population. Such a 
comparison must remove from the mind of any candid and 
intelligent person the opinion that the Tenth Census was 
marked by extravagance. No person familiar with statis- 
tical work could spend an hour in comparing the reports 
of 1880 and those of 1870, and not be astonished that the 
vastly greater work could have been done at so slight a 
relative increase of expense ; and, in fact, this was only 
accomplished by the most painful economy at all points 
where saving was possible, and by pushing the clerical 
force forward at a rate of which, it is fair to say, gov- 

30-35, and so on, by quinquennial periods upwards to eighty years, and thence 
upwards by ten-year periods ; in all, 25 classes. 

Even so, the occasions for distributing population according to ages were 
not considered to have been fully met ; and, in compliance with numerous and 
pressing requests, including resolutions of conventions and public bodies, the 
ages of the population of 1880 were ascertained by single years, amounting to 
over one hundred specifications. 

Again, in 1800, the occupations of the people were tabulated in the gross, 
solely. In 1870, the occupations reported were distributed among six different 
classes, according to sex and age. At a score of points, a corresponding 
increase took place in the amount of detail presented. Every such instance 
adds appreciably, often greatly, to the labor and cost of compilation. 
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ernment offices in Washington have had little expe- 
rience. 

Perhaps an even more striking vindication of the econ- 
omy with which the national census of 1 880 was conducted 
is found in the cost of the last State census of Massachu- 
setts, in 1885. The schedules of enumeration here were 
not, at all points, co-extensive with those of the last 
national census : some subjects which were treated in the 
former set of schedules were omitted in the latter, and vice 
versa. Taken all together, however, the scope of enumera- 
tion and compilation, in the two cases, may fairly be said 
to have been equivalent. Yet the cost of the Massachu- 
setts census was 9.47 cents, exclusive of the printing of 
the final reports. The cost of the preliminary printing, 
including portfolios, schedules, instructions, etc., is not 
known to me ; but putting the United States census of 
1880 on the same basis, — that is, including preliminary 
printing, but excluding final reports, — we should have the 
cost, in the latter case, 10.2 cents per capita. When it is 
considered that Massachusetts is densely populated, with 
an average approaching two hundred and fifty inhabitants 
to the square mile, while the national enumeration ran 
over hundreds of thousands of square miles, having an 
average of from thirty down to fifteen inhabitants, and 
over hundreds of thousands more of square miles having 
an average of from fifteen down to two inhabitants, it can 
only be matter of wonder that the expense of the national 
enumeration was not carried up to a much higher point, 
relatively to the Massachusetts census, than we find it to 
have been. Yet the Massachusetts census is justly reputed 
for energy, efficiency, and economy, as well as for the high 
scientific skill which presided over its details. 

So much for the cost of enumeration and compilation in 
the Census of 1880. Perhaps the expenses of printing, 
engraving, and publishing have had quite as much effect 
in producing the impression of extravagance. Viewed in 
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themselves, those expenses were, indeed, very great; but 
it is altogether unreasonable and unjust to estimate them 
without consideration of the established policy of our gov- 
ernment in dealing with this matter, and without making 
comparison with other publications, certainly no more im- 
portant or generally interesting. To take a single case : 
the United States paid for printing the last Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture the sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The cost of printing five such 
reports, dealing with but a single interest and covering 
but one-half the period between two national censuses, 
would exceed all the sums paid for paper, for printing, 
and for engraving at the Tenth Census, including the 
hundreds of tons of schedules used in the enumeration ; 
portfolios and pamphlets of instructions for thirty-one 
thousand five hundred enumerators ; some hundreds of bul- 
letins, from one to eight pages each, announcing results as 
fast as ascertained ; the two volumes of the Compendium, 
comprising eighteen hundred octavo pages, printed in a 
large edition ; and, finally, the eighteen large quarto vol- 
umes, already published, of the final reports, profusely 
illustrated with hundreds of maps and thousands upon 
thousands of diagrams and engraved plans and sketches. 
Nay, we may add to the above the estimated cost of 
printing the four remaining quarto volumes of the final 
reports, and yet fall short of the cost of printing the 
Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture from 
1880 to the present time. Such a comparison suffices to 
show that, according to the policy adopted by our govern- 
ment, with the full approval of the people, regarding the 
publication and distribution of public documents, the ex- 
penditures * of the census on this side were not dispropor- 

*The following appropriations were made for this purpose : — 

June 10, 1880, $125,000.00 

March 3, 1881, - 125,000.00 

August 7, 1882 678,624.61 

Subsequently appropriates 11,990.36 

Asked for by the Secretary of the Interior in his letter to the two 

Houses of Congress, December 5, 1887, 77,495.52 
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tionate, although the present writer is disposed to admit 
that a better result would have been attained had the 
number of the quarto volumes been held down to eigh- 
teen, as originally proposed, or even cut down to fifteen ; 
and the smaller number of volumes been published in pro- 
portionally larger editions. 

It is pertinent to ask why, if the Tenth Census was not 
unduly expensive, so general an impression to that effect 
should have been created. The question is very easily and 
conclusively answered, though not without a somewhat 
humiliating confession. The impression referred to was 
caused by the successive deficiency-appropriations for this 
service, while the necessity for such appropriations arose 
out of the absurdly low estimate of cost made, in 1879, 
by the present writer, as Superintendent of the Census. 
That estimate was made in entire good faith, but with an 
overweening desire to make the then approaching enumer- 
ation at once both the best and the cheapest of the series 
of national censuses. Now, the latter consideration should 
not have been entertained at all. The question should 
simply have been, How can the United States secure the 
most full and accurate account of its population, industry, 
wealth, and social condition ? Whatever this might cost 
should have been asked from Congress, without any 
thought of making a saving beyond what would have 
been secured by a vigorous and reasonably economical 
administration. The people of the United States were 
well able to pay a fair price for the very best census they 
could get ; and it should, in justice, be said that Congress 
at no time showed any disposition to pinch the service. 
The superintendent should have said to the Committee of 
Congress, in 1879 : " The Ninth Census cost, for enumera- 
tion and compilation, three and a third millions of dollars. 
The population of the country in the interval has in- 
creased, say, about one-third, raising the cost of doing the 
same work, on the same scale and plan, to four millions and 
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a third. Add ten per cent, for the proposed enlargements 
and improvements, including better supervision and more 
of it, more correspondence, much work of experts and spe- 
cial agents on the difficult points of the enumeration, new 
statistical features, such, e.g., as the acreage of crops, and 
even large new classes of statistics, such, e.g., as railroads 
and telegraphs, and we should have the cost of enumera- 
tion and compilation four and three-quarters millions. 
With due reference to contingencies and emergencies, let 
us call it five millions." Had the Superintendent said 
this, Congress would, without a murmur, have voted the 
sum asked, which would have been in excess of the aggre- 
gate amount of the appropriations actually made for the 
service ; all deficiencies would have been avoided, and the 
census office saved much embarrassment and not a little 
discredit. As it was, the superintendent actually under- 
took* to conduct a very elaborate census of fifty millions 
of people for less money than had been expended upon a 
far simpler enumeration of thirty-eight millions. Doubt- 
less, the additional labors, the annoyance, the embarrass- 
ments, the distress, which he brought upon himself during 
the three years following, were only a proper punishment 
for his ambitions folly ; but he ventures to add that the 
whole sum which he sought to save to the government 
would have been a very poor compensation personally for 
what he had thus to undergo. 

The delays in the publication of the final reports have 
also had an effect in impairing the prestige of the Census 
of 1880. Those delays have, however, been very much 
exaggerated in popular estimation. The leading reports, 
those which were specially made up of purely statistical 
matter, were, with the single exception of that on mortal- 
ity, published in 1883, — a date which, considering the 

*It is not worth while to give space to a statement of the reasons which 
influenced my mind towards underestimating the cost of the enumeration. 
There were such reasons, but they are of little present interest. — r. A. w. 
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greater scope of the work, compares favorably with the 
record of any previous census.* The volumes thus pub- 
lished in 1883 were the two volumes of the Compendium, 
and, of the final quarto reports, the following : volume 1, 
Statistics of Population; volume 2, Statistics of Manu- 
factures ; volume 3, Statistics of Agriculture ; volume 4, 
Statistics of Transportation. The foregoing volumes com- 
prised nearly everything of a statistical character, with 
exception of the mortality statistics before referred to, 
which it had been usual to publish in a census of the 
United States ; while they contained over and above what 
had ever before been published in this line far more than 
the sum of all the omissions. The justification of this 
last assertion will be apparent, at a glance, to any one 
familiar with statistical work who will examine these vol- 
umes. The issues of 1884 were volumes 5 and 6, compris- 
ing the results of a great statistical, agricultural, and eco- 
nomic investigation of the Cotton Culture of the United 
States (the bare figures of acreage and crop having been 
contained in volume 3) ; volume 7, Valuation, Taxation, 
and Public Indebtedness ; volume 8, Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals, Ship-building, Alaska and the Fur Seal Islands ; 
volume 9, Forest Trees and Forest Wealth; volume 10, 
Petroleum, Coke, Building Stones, and the Quarrying In- 
dustry. In the case of each one of these reports, a sum- 
mary of the statistics involved had been already published 
in the Compendium of 1883. 

The reports which, though generally complete in manu- 
script, were not published by the end of 1884,f were, with 

* The single large quarto volume of the Seventh Census bears date 1853. 
Of the four quarto volumes comprising the final reports of the Eighth Census, 
two bear date 1S64 ; one, 1865 ; one, 1866. The three quarto volumes of the 
Ninth Census bear date 1872. 

t These were as follows : published in 1885, volume 11, Mortality Statis- 
tics, Part 1 ; volume 13, Statistics and Technology of the Precious Metals ; 
volume 14, Mining Laws ; volume 15, The Production of Coal, Copper, Iron, 
and the other Useful Metals; volume 16, Water Power employed in Man- 
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the single exception of those on mortality, all of a tech- 
nical and semi-statistical character, comprising matter 
almost wholly new to the census, and intended to form a 
grand monumental exhibit of the resources, the industries, 
and the social state of the American people on the occa- 
sion of their tenth ten-year enumeration. Had these 
promptly followed the more distinctly statistical reports, 
they would Lave been greeted with universal applause. 
As it was, the successive volumes have received most en- 
thusiastic commendation from the press and the statis- 
ticians of Europe, — all the way from London and Edin- 
burgh to Vienna, Buda-Pesth, and St. Petersburg. But 
the American mind is highly impatient of delays; and 
the procrastination of several of these reports has, it is to 
be feared, rather impaired than increased the popular esti- 
mation of the Census of 1880, altogether irrespective of 
their intrinsic worth. 

The delays alluded to were due in part to the financial 
embarrassments of the Census Office ; in part, also, to the 
enormous pressure of current business upon the govern- 
ment printing-office, which allowed the census reports, 
during much of the time, to be taken up only as " knit- 
ting work," when matters of greater urgency would 
permit; but, chiefly, to the increasing and finally com- 
plete disability and ultimate death of Colonel Charles W. 
Seaton, who in November, 1881, succeeded the Superin- 
tendent who had organized and thus far conducted the 
census. As an analyst and critic of statistical matter, 

ufacturing, Part 1. Published in 1886, volume 12, Mortality Statistics, Part 2 ; 
volume 18, Social Statistics of Cities, Part 1 ; volume 20, Wages, Trades 
Unions, and Strikes. The four volumes remaining unpublished in 1887, for 
which an appropriation has been asked (as hereinbefore recited), are as fol- 
lows : volume 17, Water Power, Part 2 ; volume 19, Social Statistics of Cities, 
Part 2 ; volume 21, Statistics of the Defective, Dependent, and Delinquent 
Classes ; volume 22, Reports on Machinery used in Manufactures. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior stated, in his letter to the Houses of Congress, that 
ninety-nine hundredths of these reports are already stereotyped, and only 
await an appropriation for printing and binding. The outright failures of the 
census of 1880 were in respect to churches and private schools. 
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Colonel Seaton had no superior; but his pondering and 
reflective turn of mind probably interfered somewhat from 
the first with the progress of a work which peculiarly re- 
quires peremptory and energetic treatment, while, within 
two years from his accession to office, the enormous press- 
ure of care and work incident to the service, aggravated by 
unkind criticisms and malevolent attacks from many quar- 
ters, developed the seeds of disease which had been planted 
during the war, and he began palpably to lose ground. 
Still, he struggled on, impatiently rejecting every sugges- 
tion for his relief, passionately exclaiming that he only de- 
sired to finish the work and die. But even this was not 
permitted. Softening of the brain ensued; and, after a 
painful period, this faithful, high-minded, and able public 
servant passed away, leaving his work still incomplete. 
Such a misfortune might befall any office, and it is to be 
hoped that those who have made the delays in the publica- 
tion of the census reports thus occasioned the subject of 
small jokes will some day be properly ashamed of them- 
selves. 

So much space has been given to facts relating to the 
Tenth Census, both because it seems but right that a 
record should be made of them in our economic literature, 
and because they are fairly precedent to a discussion of 
what is best to be done for the future. Even if the scope 
of the census law is to remain undiminished, probably no 
one — certainly not the present writer — would recom- 
mend that a similar latitude be given to the publication of 
any census soon succeeding. In its nature, much of the 
work done from 1880 to 1883 is definitive, or else such as 
to require only slight additions or corrections from time 
to time. The magnificent report of Professor Charles S. 
Sargent on the Forest Trees and Forest Wealth of the 
United States — a work without a superior, if, indeed, 
it finds anywhere its peer, among the government publi- 
cations of any country — is of the former character. The 
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two volumes on Water Power employed in Manufact- 
ures, and the two volumes on the Cotton Culture, are 
of the latter character. Much of the work in them has 
been done once for all ; while, though the industrial and 
economic statements will require to be changed from 
census to census, a suitable and ample background will 
have been furnished for them in the geographical and hydro- 
graphic studies of Professors Swain and Porter and their 
colleagues, or in the geographical, agronomic, and chem- 
ical investigations of Professor Eugene Hilgard and his 
corps of assistants, embracing the highest skilled and scien- 
tific talent of the Southern States. In a greater or less 
degree, the same is true of many others of these reports, 
notably those on Tobacco Culture, on the Grazing Inter- 
ests of the Frontier States, on Building Stones, on Petro- 
leum, and on the Social Statistics of Cities, etc. The 
Tenth Census was more than an enumeration of popula- 
tion, wealth, and industry. It was a survey of the condi- 
tions of life, industry, and production, such as cannot fail 
to be of great value to a rapidly growing nation, such as 
was peculiarly appropriate to the tenth decennial census 
under the Constitution, — a survey which, though lacking 
something of completeness, by reason of insuperable ob- 
stacles in some cases, and by reason in other cases of the 
loss of some of its chief officers,* is yet a work worthy 
of the nation and of the age. The well-known names of 
the hundreds of men of science, economists, and statisti- 
cians who contributed to the giant undertaking afford a 
sufficient guarantee of the thoroughnesss, the conscien- 
tiousness, and the ample scientific knowledge with which 
their several tasks were performed; while a wealth of 

s Especially the resignation of Mr. Clarence King, as Director of the 
Geological Survey, prior to the conclusion of the investigations into the Mining 
Industries, and the lamented death of Dr. George W. Hawes, who had pro- 
jected and partially carried out an investigation into the Building Stones of 
the United States, which, had it been completed according to his plan, would 
have remained a lasting monument to him and to the Tenth Census. 
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graphic illustration brings the results within the compre- 
hension of the least skilled and the least learned. 

But while, for the reasons above stated, it is not to be 
expected that immediately succeeding censuses will be of 
such colossal magnitude, it is yet, in the judgment of the 
present writer, not desirable that the presentation of 
results should ever again revert to the traditional form 
of bare statistical tables, accompanied only by brief notes 
and explanatory remarks. In order that they may be of 
the widest popular and highest scientific value, the results 
of every enumeration should be fully and freely discussed 
and profusely illustrated ; the various classes of facts 
should be carefully correlated ; and all should be shown 
on the background of the geographical, geological, and 
meteorological conditions within which they exist, and in 
their historical connections. Our previous experience has 
distinctly and unmistakably shown that, if this is not 
done by the Census Office, it will not be done at all. The 
statistical skill and experience which are requisite for the 
work are possessed by very few, while the clerical labor 
involved is far beyond the means of individuals. In this 
view, a future census of the United States should be a 
mean between the Census of 1870 and that of 1880. 
Eight or ten volumes, less than the yearly issues of an 
ordinary daily newspaper, are not too much to properly 
set forth and array the facts concerning a nation of sixty 
or eighty millions, of such vast and varied industrial and 
social interests and concerns, once in ten years. 

We have heretofore made the proviso, " If the scope 
of the census law is to remain undiminished " : is it desira- 
ble that such should be the case ? This is the most im- 
portant question touching the future census of the United 
States. There has never been any reason but one why 
the vast amount of statistical work, which was charged 
upon the census by the Act of 1850, should be conducted 
by that agency. That single reason was found in the 
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social rawness of our people, leaving them unappreciative, 
to a great degree, of the importance of statistics, and in 
the political scruples entertained by many regarding the 
authority of the United States government to obtain in- 
formation for information's sake. Doubtless, it is true 
that, when the Act of 1850 was passed, it would have 
been impossible to secure legislation for obtaining the 
statistics of agriculture and of manufactures and the vari- 
ous classes of social and vital statistics embraced in the 
schedules of that law, except under cover of the express 
constitutional provision for a decennial enumeration. It 
has been for this reason, and not because the Census has 
been considered the most appropriate agency for the col- 
lection of many of these classes of statistics, that one 
after another, and one score after another, of inquiries 
have been piled upon this overweighted public servant. 

So long as the indicated reason existed, the action taken 
by the promoters of the successive census laws was wise 
and patriotic ; for it was indefinitely better that the infor- 
mation sought should be obtained in this way than not at 
all. But have we not become civilized enough by this 
time, are we not sufficiently a nation now, to be able to get 
the statistics we require — the statistics so eagerly sought 
for by men of all classes, sections, conditions, and avoca- 
tions in life — in simply the best way in which we can get 
them, without resort to a political subterfuge, and with- 
out using inappropriate and largely ineffective agencies? 
Upon the answer to this question turns the future of the 
census. Personally, a strict constructionist, I do not 
believe the Constitution has been outgrown ; but I do 
believe that the American people have outgrown the little, 
paltry, bigoted construction of the Constitution which, in 
1850, questioned in Congress the right of the people of 
the United States to learn whatever they might please to 
know regarding their own numbers, condition, and re- 
sources. It has become simply absurd to hold any longer 
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that a government which has a right to tax any and all 
the products of agriculture and manufactures, to super- 
vise the making and selling of butterine, to regulate the 
agencies of transportation, to grant public moneys to 
schools and colleges, to conduct agricultural experiments 
and distribute seeds and plant-cuttings all over the United 
States, to institute scientific surveys by land and deep 
soundings at sea, has not full authority to pursue any 
branch of statistical information which may conduce to 
wise legislation, intelligent administration, or equitable 
taxation, or in any other way promote the general welfare. 
There are two objections to loading down the census 
with a large and miscellaneous body of statistical in- 
quiries. The first is that the primary object of the enu- 
meration, the count of the people, is, in some degree, 
perhaps not greatly, sacrificed thereby. The attention of 
the community, as well as of the officials engaged, is 
diverted at times and in places from the all-important 
end of securing a just and accurate return of every man, 
woman, and child upon the population or family schedule, 
with all the required particulars of age, sex, nativity, 
occupation, etc. In the case of the community at large, 
this diversion of attention is not of very serious conse- 
quence, although an active popular interest in the enu- 
meration is a great help to the Census Office and its agents. 
In the case of the actual enumerators, however, the multi- 
plication of duties, if carried very far, becomes a real 
source of injury. A census agent who is carrying about 
a portfolio full of blanks, and has been charged with a 
whole pamphlet of instructions, relating to all sorts of 
subjects, cannot be expected to be as active, alert, and 
attentive in collecting the statistics of inhabitants as if he 
were charged with this duty only. With the thoughts 
concentrated upon the narrower field, with the mind con- 
stantly revolving the liabilities to loss and error within 
that field, it goes almost without saying that the work 
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would, in some measure, be better done. It is not in- 
tended, however, to lay much stress on this consideration. 
Certainly, the disadvantage arising from this source is 
vastly more than compensated by the value of the addi- 
tional statistics obtained under existing laws, if, indeed, 
the latter can only be secured by this method. 

A more weighty objection to the present system is 
found in the inability of the Census Office, no matter 
how completely organized and ably administered, to deal, 
at once adequately and seasonably, with the vast, hetero- 
geneous mass of returns which are thus poured in upon it. 
Either the work of examination and revision must be 
hurried and perfunctory, or else compilation and publica- 
tion must be protracted over a very long period. Prob- 
ably no one who has not actually visited a Census Office 
in the height of its work can form a conception of the 
extent and variety of the materials which have there to 
be dealt with ; while only one who has worked for years 
over such materials can realize the importance of giving 
to each successive portion a close and minute scrutiny. 
The schedules of population, merely, returned to the 
Census Office in 1890, will, when bound, exceed in bulk 
fifteen hundred merchants' ledgers of the largest size. 
The schedules of agriculture will fill three or four hun- 
dred volumes more. If we add the returns relating to 
manufactures, to wealth, debt, and taxation, to schools, 
libraries, and churches, and to deaths, it will be seen that 
the bare transcript of the facts with which the Census 
Office has to deal constitutes an immense library. Every 
part of this mass ought to be carefully searched by the 
eye of a master for duplications or omissions, for errors 
of conception or errors of transcription or for the results 
of downright fraud. Beyond this, to prescribe the forms 
of tabulation and compilation appropriate to each class of 
statistics, to superintend the progress of the work in every 
part, to answer the thousands of questions coming up 
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from the army of clerks engaged, and at the same time 
to direct the financial and other necessary business of 
such an office, is a task of monstrous labor and anxiety. 
Something, much, must necessarily be sacrificed of com- 
pleteness and of accuracy, in order that so large a whole 
may be carried through within reasonable limits of time. 
What is eminently to be desired in the interests of our 
statistical service is that the census should be confined to 
an enumeration of population, coupled only with one 
other class of statistics, to be hereafter mentioned, such 
an enumeration to be conducted once in ten years, as 
now, or, better, once in five years, as befits so great and 
rapidly growing a people ; * while the remaining statistical 
inquiries now connected with the census, and even many 
others required to meet the increasing demand for exact 
knowledge, should be set on foot and conducted in proper 
succession, by the same bureau of the government, during 
the intervals of the decennial or quinquennial censuses. 
Such a system would dispense with the necessity for 
suddenly raising and suddenly disbanding a large office ; 
would retain permanently in service a considerable force 
of trained clerks, enabling them to acquire skill, insight, 
and rapidity of working by continuous experience ; and 
would thus at once diminish the cost and increase the 
value of the results obtained. Meanwhile, the work of 
inspection and revision by the head of the office and his 
most expert assistants would become vastly more effec- 
tive, owing to the limited number of subjects presented at 
a time, and also owing to the diminished interruptions 
from the administrative side of the office and from per- 
sons seeking employment. The office, as a whole, taking 
up one or two or three classes of statistics at a time, could 
master the conditions of each, devise the most effectual 
methods of compilation and tabulation, and concentrate 
attention and effort to the highest effect. 

* A nation which gains twelve or fifteen millions in ten years can afford 
to take a census once in five years, or, rather, it cannot afford not to do so. 
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The class of statistics which, so far as we can see, must 
needs be collected at the same time with the statistics of 
population is that relating to agriculture. Unless Con- 
gress decides that considerations of expense should have 
no weight in this matter, it would be inexcusable to re- 
quire the entire surface of the United States to be gone 
over a second time, on foot or on horseback, for the pur- 
pose of collecting the productions of five millions of farms. 
The cost of obtaining the statistics of population and of 
agriculture conjointly would probably be not one-third 
greater than the cost of collecting the former class of sta- 
tistics separately; while the impairment of the results, 
through the division of the enumerator's attention, would 
not be serious, if only these two schedules were placed in 
his hands. The value of a farm-to-farm enumeration of 
agricultural products, live stock, etc., can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Our people are in a high degree intelligent 
and communicative. They recognize with remarkable 
readiness the interest and the right of the government to 
collect statistics, and they are almost wholly free from 
apprehensions regarding the use to be made of the infor- 
mation by them given.* Conditions like these distinguish 
our people widely from the population of any other con- 
siderable country in the world, in respect to their fitness 
for such an enumeration. What an American doesn't 
know about his own farm, or, for that matter, his neigh- 
bor's, too, is not worth knowing ; and all he knows he is 
perfectly willing to tell. It follows from this that the 
statistics of agriculture, in the American census since 
1850, have been of a very high order. Where a crop is 
cultivated only now and then, and that on a small scale, 
it is not unlikely to be overlooked in a certain proportion 
of cases ; but, in regard to the main crops of each district, 

* I cannot remember ever to have observed any effects, in the statistics of 
agriculture, of a fear that the facts disclosed might be used for taxation. 
Possibly, the statements regarding the value of farms may, in some degree, 
have been affected by such a consideration. 
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the statements are, in general, very near the truth. The 
effect of the tabulation and compilation of several mill- 
ions of farms in a census of the United States is to give 
a remarkably just account of our agriculture, as a whole, 
and of the resources and productions of each section, 
State, and county by turns. The statistics of agriculture 
obtained every tenth year by the census are used as a 
basis for the computations of the Department of Agri- 
culture, with reference to the intermediate years. These 
computations, made by trained statisticians after corre- 
spondence with some thousands of local reporters, are 
usually very satisfactory during the earlier years of the 
decade. As the reference to the census becomes more 
laborious and less confident through the lapse of time, the 
estimates of the Agricultural Department become liable to 
a wider range of error. Could a canvass of the agricult- 
ural interest be made in connection with the enumeration 
of population, once in five years, the people of the United 
States would be better informed regarding that interest 
than the people of any other country in the world. 

The chief statistical branch which, under such a change 
of scheme as is suggested, would be detached from the 
census is that which relates to manufactures. Theoreti- 
cally, the manufacturing schedule has always embraced 
the products of artisans working singly at their trades, 
and of the small carpenter's, blacksmith's, and wheel- 
wright's shop, whether found at the cross-roads or in a 
shed attached to house or barn. As a matter of fact, the 
canvass of manufactures has at no time reached more 
than a small proportion of the productions of this class ; 
and the tables of manufactures would be more symmet- 
rical and less likely to create a false impression if these 
small " neighborhood industries " were in no case included 
as having been obtained by direct returns, but, on the 
contrarjr, were all to be estimated as a whole on the basis 
of the reported " occupations of the people," upon the 
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population schedule, after careful inquiry as to the rates 
of wages prevailing in these hand-trades in the several 
sections. 

Thus to withdraw from the shop-to-shop canvass of 
manufactures the small neighborhood industries, would 
be to take away all the reason which ever has existed for 
connecting with the census this class of statistics. The 
facts relating to the productions of the large city, of the 
considerable town, or of the village clustered around the 
single mill or factory, could in all respects be as well, and 
in some respects be better, obtained aside from the gen- 
eral enumeration of the people ; while the central office at 
Washington could both prepare more intelligently for the 
canvass, and more deliberately and critically discuss and 
compile the returns, if this work were to be undertaken 
after the tremendous pressure of the quinquennial or de- 
cennial census were altogether or mainly passed. Whether 
the effort should be made to obtain the statistics of all 
branches of manufactures as of the same date, or each 
great branch should be taken up by itself and treated as 
it best could under its own conditions and with reference 
to its own times and seasons, is a question requiring care- 
ful consideration, — a question to which, perhaps, answer 
could best be given through the results of trial. Which- 
ever way that question were decided, the present writer 
entertains no doubt that the knowledge to be gained re- 
garding these great and growing interests, through inves- 
tigations set on foot, during the intervals of the general 
census, by a statistician of the intelligence, energy, and 
prudence of the present head of the national Bureau of 
the Statistics of Labor,* would be far larger and far more 
accurate than all which it can be hoped to attain through 
a hurried enumeration, conducted in connection with the 
count of population. 

The only reason that could be adduced for taking the 
statistics of manufactures coincidently with those of popu- 

*Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
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lation would be found in the supposed advantage of com- 
paring the statistics of product directly with the numbers 
of the people, whether in the country, as a whole, or 
within each section, State, or city ; but the loss of the 
advantages of such comparison would be more than com- 
pensated by a slight degree of improvement in the manu- 
facturing statistics themselves. Moreover, it would gen- 
erally be practicable, within five years after an exact 
enumeration, to compute the population of the country, 
at any given time, to within one per cent. ; always prac- 
ticable to make that computation to within two per cent. 
Now, if comparison were, for any purpose, to be made 
between population and manufacturing product, a differ- 
ence of one or two per cent, in the former element would 
be of no consequence. No one would presume to reach 
any theoretical conclusion, or to propose any practical 
measures, regarding industry or trade or taxation or the 
tariff, upon a distinction so fine. Indeed, a statistician 
would scarcely maintain that the statistics of manufactures 
themselves could, as a whole, be made accurate within five 
per cent., although in single departments of industry, 
where production is highly concentrated, a greater degree 
of exactness may be attained. 

Of the numerous subjects to which the central statisti- 
cal office might apply itself in the intervals of the national 
census — namely, wealth, taxation, and local public indebt- 
edness ; telegraphs, railroads, and internal commerce ; the 
lumbering, quarrying, and mining interests ; the fisher- 
ies, newspapers, and periodicals ; schools, libraries, and 
churches; hospitals, asylums, workhouses, reformatories, 
and other institutions for the afflicted, defective, depend- 
ent, and delinquent classes, — of these and other subjects, 
both old and new, of statistical investigation, it is not 
necessary to speak here at any length. If the Census 
Office, emerging from the storm of schedules falling upon 
it by the million, relating to population and agricult- 
ure, were given both authority and means to undertake 
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investigations like these, there would be little difficulty in 
determining their order of succession or the relative im- 
portance to be assigned to each ; and though to digest the 
schedules of interrogatories relating to any one of these 
subjects, and to prepare the scheme for its canvass, would 
be a work requiring much discretion and great labor, the 
results, in competent hands, would be certain to exceed in 
value those which it is possible to obtain under the exist- 
ing system. Nor need the expense of a service thus pro- 
tracted through the intervals of the national census be 
greater than the cost of the less ample and adequate sta- 
tistics now obtained. There is great loss, both of econ- 
omy and of efficiency, in suddenly gathering together an 
army of statistical clerks, and as suddenly disbanding 
them when they have acquired a large measure of skill 
and technical knowledge. 

There is one class of statistics now taken in the census 
to which in these later pages no reference has been made ; 
namely, those relating to deaths and the causes of death. 
By the census law of 1850, a mortality schedule was 
placed in the hands of the assistant marshals ; and it was 
sought to recover the facts of death for the twelve months 
preceding the enumeration. That effort has been con- 
tinued through each successive enumeration to the pres- 
ent time ; but the results have never been satisfactory, and 
the changes palpably taking place in our domestic life are 
continually rendering it more and more difficult to com- 
pass the object sought. It requires a very considerable 
effort to bring the number of deaths reported up to 
seventy per cent, of those actually occurring during the 
year. Nor do the omissions take place with such uni- 
formity as to allow the results to represent, even approxi- 
mately, the relative mortality of the different sections. In 
some stages of settlement and under some conditions of 
domestic life, — e.g., in the older agricultural communities, 
— comparatively few deaths escape notice. In other com- 
munities, especially along the frontier or among mining, 
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lumbering, and grazing populations, the rate of omission 
far exceeds the average. Under these circumstances, the 
only value which the mortality returns of the census have 
ever possessed was through affording some rude means for 
computing the viability of the two sexes and their respec- 
tive liability to certain forms of disease; of doing the 
same thing, but even more incompletely, regarding the 
several main elements of population, as white or colored, 
native or foreign ; of outlining, though very imperfectly, 
the disease-characteristics of the several sections of the 
country; and, lastly, of affording to the medical profes- 
sion some technical information, very doubtful in its 
nature, if taken without discrimination, yet capable of 
yielding, under a severely critical treatment, matter not 
without interest and instruction. The mortality returns 
of the census have never been sufficiently complete to 
allow an approximate life-table of the United States to be 
constructed, or to permit comparisons as to their respec- 
tive death-rates between States and sections. The present 
writer would hesitate to say that it is not worth while to 
continue to collect mortality statistics in the census, pro- 
vided nothing is to be substituted therefor. Ten years 
ago, he would not have scrupled to say this ; but the mas- 
terly treatment of the returns of deaths at the Tenth 
Census, by Dr. John S. Billings, of the regular army, with 
the public-spirited co-operation of nearly thirty thousand 
physicians throughout the country, has established the 
possibility of securing results of high value from data 
so fragmentary, incomplete, and often inaccurate as those 
which this canvass brings into the Census Office. Yet 
there seems little reason to doubt that by more appropri- 
ate agencies, created for this special purpose, statistics 
much more worthy of the country, much more useful to 
the medical profession and to the life insurance interest, 
could be obtained, although nothing short of universal, 
compulsory registration of all deaths, under severe pen- 
alties for non-compliance, will put the United States on 
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the level of any other highly civilized nation in respect 
to information regarding the conditions of human life. 
After all is said, I think it must be conceded that the one 
class of statistics, among the many put upon the census 
since its first institution, which least fully justifies itself, 
is that now under consideration. 

Administratively speaking, the changes above proposed 
in the statistical service of the United States would be ex- 
ceedingly simple. The Census Office has expired by limi- 
tation of law. Instead of reviving it in 1888 or 1889, let 
the taking of the eleventh census be charged upon the 
existing Bureau of the Statistics of Labor, in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, — the department which, since and 
including 1850, has had supervision of this work. If pos- 
sible, let the census period be reduced to five years ; * but 
this is not of the essence of the proposed change. Let the 
law designate the inquiries which shall be made as of date 
June 1, 1890. These will of course embrace those found 
traditionally on the population schedule, — namely, age, 
sex, color, place of birth, occupation, parent-nativity, illit- 
eracy, etc. ; probably, also, those relating to agriculture ; 
possibly, also, some other minor subjects, if good reason 
shall be shown to exist therefor. Let the character and 
scope of the statistical investigations to be set on foot f in 
the intervals between the successive enumerations of the 

* The provision of the census law of March 3, 1R79, intended to encourage 
and assist the several States to take censuses for themselves, at a date inter- 
mediate between the United States enumerations, proved a failure. 

t As the one upon whose recommendation, largely, the provision for the 
appointment of special agents and experts was incorporated in the census law 
of 1870, and as the one who had the initiative in regard to the appointments 
actually made under that authority at the Tenth Census, I desire frankly 
to say that, while many noble results were obtained in this way between 1880 
and 1883, which otherwise could not have been obtained at all, or only with 
greatly diminished value, this feature of the existing law should undergo care- 
ful revision in a highly conservative spirit. The Census Office should still, in 
my judgment, be authorized to employ special agents ; but the number of such 
officers and the term of their appointment should be limited. I think that this 
agency would be equally well used, with less liability to abuse, within more 
definite restrictions. — F. A. w. 
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people be duly indicated ; but let the dates at which these 
shall be severally undertaken be left, at least within con- 
siderable limits of time, to the officers charged with the 
service. Let the aggregate amount which shall be ex- 
pended upon all the work of the census during the decen- 
nial or quinquennial period be, after full consideration and 
free conference, fixed in the law ; but let the application of 
this amount to the several branches of the service be left 
to the department or bureau concerned. By this arrange- 
ment, the Census Office will have means enough, beyond 
all question or apprehension, for carrying out the main 
canvass, — that relating to population and agriculture, — 
and at the same time will be under strong incentives to 
enforce all reasonable economies, since, the more is saved 
from that canvass, the more will be left for carrying out 
the statistical work of the remaining years. In this way, 
with a liberal appropriation in the first instance, all danger 
of deficiencies will be avoided. The Census Office, setting 
on foot the several inquiries one after another, can cut its 
coat according to its cloth : whereas, if all the multitudi- 
nous investigations are to be begun at once, it will be 
beyond any man's wisdom to provide that they shall all 
come out complete within a predetermined amount, unless, 
indeed, that amount be fixed very high. 

Nor do I see that auy political perplexity or difficulty 
would be encountered in the proposed change. To charge 
the work of the census upon an existing bureau of the 
Department of the Interior, instead of creating a new 
bureau or reviving an old one, certainly raises no consti- 
tutional or political question. To assign different dates 
to the several minor matters of enumeration is fully 
within the competence of Congress, if that body has the 
authority to direct the collection of any statistics other 
than those of population ; and, in this connection, it is 
well enough to call attention to the fact that the attempt 
to obtain the facts relating to manufactures goes back to 
1810, when Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin were the 
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great lights of the dominant party, was repeated in 1820, 
under Monroe, and again in 1840, under Van Buren. 

That the present important work of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor would not suffer injury by the imposi- 
tion of even so large a body of new duties will, I think, 
appear when one considers how closely and intimately 
the two services are related ; how directly the experience 
acquired in either would prepare its officers for taking up 
the other ; how immediately the material gathered in one 
branch of investigation — e.g., the facts, the names, the ad- 
dresses — would be found useful in facilitating the arrange- 
ments for and the conduct of the other. This is not a 
case where to widen is to weaken, where to increase the 
scope of a service is to diminish its efficiency. Given only 
adequate means and high executive ability, both classes 
of work, each for itself, should be better done by reason 
of the conjunction. 

Of course, if political or practical reasons are found to 
forbid the changes in organization or method herein rec- 
ommended, nothing remains to be done but to modify the 
Act of 1879, so far as experience may have shown this to 
be necessary, and to apply it, with a view to the best 
results, in the approaching enumeration. That law 
effected a vast, an unspeakable improvement upon pre- 
ceding census legislation. For the first time, it gave the 
central office at Washington adequate authority over the 
arrangements for taking the census, and over the enumer- 
ation while in progress. For the first time, it provided 
the proper local control and inspection of the delicate and 
difficult work of enumeration, through the appointment of 
one hundred and fifty district supervisors, chosen with 
reference to this duty, charged with this alone, and 
directly responsible to the central office, in place of the 
marshals of the United States courts, — officers who had 
been previously chosen with reference to altogether differ- 
ent duties, who were already overburdened with cares and 
responsibilities of the most urgent character and of a 
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widely diverse nature, and who, strangely enough, be- 
longed to a different department of the government from 
that to which the census was, by the Act of 1850, com- 
mitted. In place of the large and unwieldy enumeration 
districts, previously existing, with the greater portion of 
which the enumerators were, by the necessity of the case, 
unfamiliar, the Act of 1879 limited the districts to a size 
which practically secured the result that each enumerator 
should be acquainted, in advance, with the ground he was 
to traverse, — its highways and byways, its most secluded 
valleys and its remotest clearings; should be known to 
the inhabitants and known by them, an element of the 
greatest importance in securing official responsibility. 

The long forward step taken in the Act of 1879 can 
never be retraced, nor does the present writer believe 
that the loose talk heard in many quarters about carrying 
the census back to its original Constitutional function, ex- 
presses the real purpose of any considerable number of 
intelligent citizens. What the country wants is more 
information, not less. 

There never was a time when the demand for statistics 
was everywhere so great as at present. Even tbe trouble- 
some and pestilent criticisms and attacks, which every 
feature of our official reports now undergoes, represent 
chiefly the widening and deepening of the public interest 
in the results of the enumeration, although the zeal so 
displayed is not always according to knowledge, nor is 
the spirit manifested always that of charity or candor. 
If the number of persons competent to criticise intelli- 
gently at least some one considerable portion of the 
census be ten times as great as it was, say, twenty-five 
years ago, — and I have no doubt that this is the case, — 
the number of those who, while not experts in statistics, 
are yet capable of making intelligent use of some integral 
part of what the census may declare, is at least twenty 
times as great. Moreover, at the present time, instead of 
the great majority of citizens, even among the reading and 
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thinking classes, neither knowing nor caring to know 
what the census has to tell, we find nearly the whole 
body of our people actively and eagerly interested in the 
results of a national enumeration. It is safe to say that 
at the census of 1880 there were a hundred demands for 
early information to one in 1870. 

Nor are we confined to this fact alone for proof of the 
assertion above made. The issues of the newspaper press 
of to-day fairly bristle with figures. The able and astute 
managers of these great public organs are not acting 
vainly or lightly in this matter. They well know the in- 
terest which their vast constituencies feel in the statistics 
which reveal the social and industrial progress of the 
nation. Whether editors or Congressmen make the freer 
use of statistics may well be a matter of doubt. 

Whether one compares the American newspaper of 
to-day with that of a former period in this respect, or com- 
pares the Record of the Fiftieth Congress with the Globe 
of the Fortieth as to the number and extent of statistical 
tables now and then ; or compares the public lectures and 
addresses of our time with those of the ante-bellum age ; 
or notes the large space devoted to political and social sci- 
ence in our universities and colleges and even in our high 
schools, in contrast with the utter blank in this department 
of their old catalogues ; or studies the proceedings of com- 
mercial conventions or manufacturing associations, — he 
finds everywhere the proofs of a rapidly rising, fast ad- 
vancing interest in statistical matters. To suppose that 
at such a time the United States — which has, almost from 
its beginnings, occupied the first place among the nations 
of the earth as to the extent and variety of its statistics, 
except only those relating to births and deaths — is to fall 
back from its high place and surrender ground to the 
advocates, if such there be, of political ignorance, is to 
assume that a large effect will be produced without a 
cause. 

Francis A. Walkeb. 



